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SET I1IS HEAT. 


AD M. 1: R- AL 


BEG leave to apologize to the many 
reſpectable ofhcers of this exalted rank, 
for the liberty I take in preſuming to give | 
them advice, as there are ſome among them 1 
who have propably ſerved longer, and with 

greater advantage than myſelf; but as the 

lame 1deas do not ſtrike every one, I truſt I 
Inall find my excuſe in the hope I entertain | 
of ſuggeſting a few which may have eſcaped 
them; and I ſhall think myſelf ſufficiently "4 
rewarded, if any ſingle hint ſhall prove uſe- ||. 8 
ul on a future emergency. [ 
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BEG leave to apologize to the many 
reſpectable ofhcers of this exalted rank, 
for the liberty I take in preſuming to give 
them advice, as there are ſome among them 
who have propably ſerved longer, and with 
greater advantage than myſelf; but as the 
lame ideas do not ſtrike every one, I truſt I 
Inall find my excuſe in the hope I entertain 
ol ſuggeſting a few which may have eſcaped 
them; and I ſhall think myſelf ſufficiently 
rewarded, if any ſingle hint ſhall prove uſe- 
ul on a future emergency. 
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If when commanding in chief, you ſhould 


perceive an apparent tardinels in the ma- 
nœuvres of any commander of a diviſion, 
let me implore you to act with moderation 
towards a brother-officer, and to content 
yourſelf with making ſignals, and ſending 
meſſages by your frigates. This will afford 
him time to recollect himſelf; and even it 
you ſhould loſe a favourable opportunity 
of deſtroying the enemy's fleet, your friends 
will be fully juſtified in ſaying in parlia- 
ment, or elſewhere, that you are the wor- 
thieſt little man in the untver/e. 


If you command a diviſion, and find your 
ſhip diſabled in the rigging, when the ſignal 
is made to renew the action, do not hurry 
to comply with it, and carry your vellel 
along-lide the enemy in a lubberly way; 
but knot and ſplice every thing coolly, and 
in a ſeaman-like manner. If the enemy 
hould wait þ2nd/emely while you put all in 
: order, 


62 
order, and a ſecond diſaſter of the ſame 
kind ſhould happen, you will have the cre- 
dit of ſaying that you were cut & pieces 
twice in one day. But ſhould they make 
olf in the mean time, that is their affair, 
and not yours. It is true we have had 
ſome hair-brained admirals who on ſuch oc- 
cations have ſhiſted their flags to other 
ſhips; but theſe gentlemen, I preſume, had 
forgot the example given by an officer at 
that memorable zra when the Dutch came 
up the Medway to Chatham, who very ſen- 
bly remained to be burned in the ſhip he 
commanded, ſaying” that © a Douglas ne- 
ver deſerted his poſt.” As I ſuppoſe this 
point of honour is not pceuliar to the 
Douglas family, I recommend it as worthy 
the imitation of flag officers in diſabled 
{1yps; but I think it would be adviſeable to 
keep their diviſions about them, to prevent 
the poſſibility of being cut off by the. 
enemy. 
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If you command a ſquadron, and the 
enemy {ſhould venture to attack you in a 
bay or harbour, neutral or not, I need not 
adviſe you to drive him out again if you 
can. If you ſucceed, get under way and 
follow him to ſea, to convince him chat 
you are not afraid; eſpecially if part of Jus 
{hips ſhould be diſmaſted or dilabled. Find- 
ing that the ſquadrons approach, and judg- 
ing, from the countenance of the enemy, 
that little is to be got by returning his at- 
tack, make the ſignal to regain the port. 
Should you apprehend blame from your 
ungrateful countrymen, as in a purſuit there 
muſt always be one of your ſhips aſtern of 
the others, throw the cenſure upon the cap- 
tain of that ſhip, and try him by a court- 
martial for not being the foremolt. 


If you are ſtationed with a ſquadron in 
a road to intercept an enemy, and receive 
advice that ſome ſtrange ſails are in fight; 
| as 
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as it is very improbable that the ſhips you 
expect ſhould come to the very place where 
you are looking tor them, fend out ſome 
ſmall veſſels to reconnoitre. On their re— 
turn, if it was the enemy's ſquadron, they 
will probably be ſo diſtant as to make a 
chaſe unneceſſary ; but vou will have the 
ſatis{action of having acted like a cau/zous 
oficer, and may conſole youricit with a 
rubber at whiit, or with the company of 
{ome obliging female on ihore. Indeed you 
will be eaſily conſoled, if it ſhould prove 
mat they were Dutch ſhips of war, and you 
ſhould happen to have been a ſpretator of 
their murderous obſtinacy on the Dogger- 
Bank. However two or three days alter- 
wards get your ſquadron under way, go 
out a few leagues to lea, and return again, 
to convince the world that it was not the 
lrouble ol the allair which you avoided. 


Should you be ſent with a light ſquadron 
of falt-failing ſhips, to reinforce, as ſpeedily 
as 
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as poſſible, the commander on a ſtation 
where an enemy's fleet is expected, and 
ſhould have the good fortune to capture 
an Eaſt-Indiaman, or other rich prize, on 
your paſſage ; do not abandon it to priva- 
teers, but let one of your ſhips take it in 
tow. If the ſubſequent delay ſhould pre- 
vent your being in time to form a junction, 
and intercept the enemy on his arrival, the 
diſadvantage will be balanced by the ſafety 
of your prize, worth perhaps half the enc- 
my's ſhips of war, which you could not 
have taken with fo little loſs and danger. 


If vou command a diviſion, and the com- 
mander in chief, aſter making the ſignal 
lor action in a line, ſhould make another, 
directing you to bear down and engage the 
enemy cloſe, while by neglett the former 
ſignal remains flying on board the flag ſhip, 
or repeating frigate, your /afc/t way will 
certainly be to ſtick to the firſt, and pre- 

ſerve 
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ſerve your diſtance. If any one of your 
diviſion ſhould venture to approach the 
enemy, continue to hre at him to make 
him recollect his duty. 


It you are employed on a foreign lation, 
where the privateers are very aſſiduous in 
capturing the enemy's merchant ſhips, you 
mult conſider theſe exertions, although ad- 
vantageous to the nation at large, as an in- 
lringe ment on the emoluments that ſhould 
ariſe from your command; therefore loſe 
no time in laying an occaſional embargo 
on thele veſſels, and thus bring the owners 
of them to terms that will render your pro- 
its equal to what they would have been, 
lad the captures been made by the ſhips 
of war. Should the ſeamen deſert from the 
King's veſlels into private ones, drawn thi- 
ther by the hopes of protection, and of 
making a ſortune under your patronage, it 
can prove of no injury to the ſervice: lor in 

what 
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what way can you diſtreſs the enemy more 
eſſfectually than in cutting off their ſupplies, 
by judrcroufly guarding the coalt? As a 
great number of ſeamen will be received 
into your ſhip, ſent into port in prizes cap— 
tured by your cruiſers, to prevent their con- 
vertis the King's bread into the bread of 
idleneſs, lend them to man a few of the 
privateers, which you may allo vittual and 
ſtore, making with the owners the beſt bar- 
gain you can; and to prevent any z{beral 
calumnies that may be thrown on this con- 
duct, beſtow on ſuch veſlels the denomina- 
tion of private tenders to yourlelf, or of 
public ones to the flag ſhip you command. 


The military, during the. late war, taking 
the advantage of their aſſiſting by land at 
the capture of ſeveral of the enemy's fleets 
1tuated up the rivers in America, laid claim 
to, and acquired a conſiderable {hare of 
tne prizes which, as taken on the water, 
were 
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were obviouſly naval property; therefore 
If an opportunity preſents itſelf of co-oper- 
ating with them, do not encourage this 
{ſhameful innovation of theirs, by 2% 
expoſing your fleet to the devaſtation of 
ſea and land batteries; nor advert to the 
perhaps groundleſs reports of diſeale, fa- 
mine and confuſion, in the enemy's ſqua- 
dron, as it would be cruel to avail yourſelf 
of their diſtreſs, were ſuch reports true; and 
il groundleſs, tis plain that the carnage 
would fall principelly to your lot, whilſt 
the army, however trivially concerned, 
would acquire a large proportion of thoſe 
gilded laurels which ſhould be the reward 
of naval victories alone. Should the mili- 
tary commander, now put to hs ſhifts, de- 
mand a few frigates to cover the landing 
of the troops, he will perhaps, on getting 
polleſſion of the forts, level their guns at 
the diſabled ſhips, and acquire by the cap- 
ture of them, nearly the whole profits of 
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the enterprize, whillt your frigates will mol! 
likely be cut to pieces in previoully enabling 
the forces to land: I therefore recommend 
it to you to rellect coolly on the {laughter 
that would enſue, % /o dite pur/ofe, to 
the Britiſh ſeamen committed to your 
charge, and reſerve them for ſome 1mport- 


ant conteſt %%. 


I flatter myſelf theſe directions, oblerved 
in a future war, will render its events as 
glorious as moſt of thoſe of the laſt; a bril- 
liant ara in the Britiſh annals, when the 


conduct of our arms was by no means equi: 
vocal; ſince even our rivals, the French, 
declare they were never before ſo i 
with the behaviour of our naval forces. 


CAPTAIN. 
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F you are chaſed by a ſhip of your own 

torce, which outſails you, and upon her 
approach find that the violent motion of 
the lea will prevent your firing your can- 
non with any proſpect of ſueceſs; as you 
are not ſuppoſed to be certain that the 
cnemy rolls as much as yourſelf, and as in 
this caſe it is evident that vou can neither 
run or fight—ſtrike your colours. So a 
creat deal of powder and ſhot, that would 
have been thrown away, well be ſaved. 


[f you are headmoſt of ſeveral in chaſe 
o an enemy's ſhip of the line, and upon 
vour coming within long random ſhot ſhe 
begins to fire her ſlern chaſe guns; to con- 
vince her that you are as ready for that 
port as herſelf, bear away or luff up, as 

C 2 occaſion 
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occaſion may require, till your broadſide is 
fairly preſented, and give her its whole 
contents. If you loſe a great deal of way 
by this manceuvre, there will always be 


Ireſh ſhips coming up. 


In the above-mentioned circumſtances 
ſhould you be chaling the enemy into port, 
and working board for board with him, if 
you find that his fire prevents your ma- 
nœuv'ring fo coolly as you could wiſh, 
take the management of the ſhip into your 
own hands, and by hauling a little too 
ſoon or too late, you can always contrive 
to mils ſtays, which will give time ſor the 
{lups aſtern to advance between you and 
the enemy, and engage his attention. 


Should you command a frigate in com- 
pany with another of inferior force, and 
meet two frigates of the enemy, whole 
firength is alſo unequal, attack the ſmalleſt 

el yourlelJ, 
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yourlelr, and the chance of taking her will 
be in your favour. In the mean time if 
vour conſort takes the larger one, it will 
be the more to his honour. But ſhould 
he be unhappily obliged to yield to the 
ſuperior fire of the enemy, - you will pro- 
bably have the additional credit of retaking 
him. 


It you make a part of a ſquadron at the 
attack of a fort, and ſhould unfortunately 
run aground during the cannonade, as 1t 
is not expected that at ſuch a terrible time 

«You can ule the neceſſary endeavours to 
get the ſhip afloat, burn her—to ſave her 
from the lire of the enemy. 

1 

As it has been fully proved 1n the late 
war, that the old Engliſh manner of en- 
gaging yard arm and yard arm, was a la- 
rage way of murdering men to little pur- 


poſe, and not agreeable to the moderation 
| which 
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which ought to direct a civilized nation at 
war, bring to and engage as foon as you 
think you are within reach. But as Gur 
ſeamen, an-unpoliſhed race, are not yet 
perlettly reconciled to the new ſyſtem; to 
impoſe on them, and to make them 1ma- 
gine you are going to ſinge the Frenchmen's 
beards, order the guns, when you prepare 
for action, to be as much depreſſed as poſ- 
ible, and loaded fore and alt w th two 
round ſhot. 


Many maſlers of merchant ſhips not only 
aſſuming the title of captain, but aflecting 
to think themſelves very luttle inferior to 
vou, it is become neceſſary to a degree to 
reprels this inſolence. I would therefore 
advile captains attached to convoys, on the 
Urlt neglect of attention to ſignals, to ſend 
ior the faulty maſter, and n cere- 
mony or idle -x;}anation to give him a 


dozen Jaſhes well laid on, Which will make 
him 


him feel his inferiority. It is true that 
among the commanders of merchant vel- 
ſels there are ſome ſiery fellows who might 
threaten vengeance on ſuch an occaſion, 
but you arc fully juſtiſied by the articles 
of war, which ſubject © all perions in or 
belonging to the fleet” to that diſcipline. 
This article may be applied to ladies or 
gentlemen, pallengers, who give themſelves 
airs of importance. | | 


If in a calm a merchant ſhip ſhould have 
the misfortune to fall on hoard you, as the 
inortelt way to ſeparate the two veſſels, or- 
der your people to cut away all the rig- 
ging that is entangled with yours, aud by 
way of prevention, all that is within their 
reach. In this cafe the King pays no da- 
mages, and you will zznocea'ly indulse the 
turn ſeamen on board {hips 6! war have to 


When 
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When in harbour, forbid any boats t5 
attend upon ofhcers after ſun-let ; and al- 
ſign as a reaſon, fear of fatiguing the boats 
crews, or apprehenſions of the diforders 
they may commit on ſhore. I do not, 
however, mean to prevent your having a 
boat for yourlelf, and another for your 
ſteward, as long as he or you may think 
proper. This will give the officers an idea 
of ſubordination. 


If there is any thing in the face or gait 
of an officer unpleaſing to your eye, inter- 
dict him that ſide of the quarter-deck on 

which you walk, and order him to go to 
leeward. Perhaps he may think his ho- 
nour hurt, and when no longer under your 
command, feek you on ſhore; but ſtill pur- 
ſue the ſame ſyſtem, and preſerve the di- 
ſtance your rank requires, by retiring to 
one place, when you know he is looking 
{or You in another, If in ſpite of your 
prudence 


6 


prudence he ſhould at laſl find you, and 
bras vour head "he a wl'arn, proſecute 
kim: and as our lawyers h:ve declared 
tue are not acqu inted with honovy, the 
Lu iſhment of t&- aſſault will be trebled by 
the enormity of this breach of mimary 
d1{cipline, at a time when there was between 
vou no military connection. 


When an officer on duty comes into 
vour cabin, hear what he has to fay ſitting 
and with your hat on. But when you come 
haſtily upon deck without your hat, if the 
lieutenant ſhould think of remaining co- 
vered in your preſence, try him by a court- 
martial; and if 1ts members have a proper 
ſeeling ſor a brother-capt-1n, they will cer- 
tainly declare him encapable of ſerving is 


Majeſty. 


When an oflicer ſends a relpectſul mel- 
lage to you for permiſſion to go on ſhore, 


D I would 
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1would have you anſwer ſimply -N Of 


you are not, as you mult be perſuaded. 
obliged to give reaſons to any one; and 
this mode of behaviour will convince him 


of the difference there is between him an 


un. 


Whenever you put an officer under ar- 
reſt, do not extend the limits of his con— 
ſinement to the wardroom ; for though he 
would be as ſafe there as in his cabin of {ix 
or leven ſcet ſquare, yet, indulged with 
ſufficient ſpace to turn, he would hardly 
feel himſelf a priſoner; while in the other 
ſituation, even if acquitted on his trial, he 
will be ſeverely puniſhed for having in, 
curred your diſp!caſure. Indeed in the tor- 
rid Zone, if the unhappy culprit ſhould be 
ſurgeon or purſer, and ſhould wait ſome 
weeks for a court-martial, ſtewing in his 
cabin in the cockpit, it is extremely likely 

that 
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that he may take a ſure ſtep, to eſcape be- 
ing hanged by that unbiaſſed tribunal. 


When you dine out, order your ſteward 
to waſh the cabin as ſoon as you leave the 
ſhip, for at that hour the officers being at 
the table below, will be able to judge, from 
the water which pours on their heads, where 
the deck needs caulking. 


Though vou are forbid to puniſh any of- 
fence with more than a dozen laſhes, unlels 
by ſentence of a court-martial, there is an 
caly way of evading this prohibition. The 
lirſt dozen being inflicted, you have only 
to read another article of war, and then or- 
der the priſoner a ſecond, and ſo on, as 
long as you pleaſe. I am apprchenſive 
that this piece of advice is ſuperfluous, for 
believe there is ſcarcely a captain in the 
navy who has not already practiſed tie me- 


D 2 thod 
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thod I recommend, and many of them in- 
deed adminilter laſhes od /2b:tum. 


If a man whom you arc going to flog 
has the conlidence to ſuppole himſelf inno- 
cent, and d-mands a court-marttal ; t pu- 
niſh the inſolence of his appeal from your 


ſentence, begin by ordering him to reccive 


three or four dozen laſhes inſtead of the 
dozen you at ſirſt intended, and then offer 


him his choice of being releaſed, or of wait- 


ing his trial in irons. It is to be preſumed 
that the man, knowing a court-martial to 
be a bad remedy for a lore back, will de- 
cline it: but ſhould he accept the ofler, 
you have nothing to ſear, as it is a matter 


which affects the conſequence of the corps. 


When two men make mutual complaints 
of each other, if one of them is known to 
be turbulent, or 1s an Iriſhman, flog him at 


once, without enquiring into the circum- 


ſtances, 


1 
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ances, and you will ſhew the ſhip's com- 
pany the value of a good character. 


Vhen' a man receives his puniſhment 
ſilently, and does not deigu to cry out, or 
to beg mercy and for_1verels, give him an 
extraordinary dozen, to reward his ſullen— 
nels. In all theſe caſes make a ſpeech to 
the crew, lamenting the fad neceſlity you are 
under of whipping your fellow-creatures. 


If vou are a native of Scotland, and an 
Engliſnman and Scotch man, involved in 
the ſame ſcrape, ſhould be alike culpable, 
as it is natural that vou {houldewiih to fa- 
vour your compatriot, releale him, and 
{log the other, pretending to diſcover a dif- 
ference in the degree of the offence: tho 
perhaps all the diſtinctions the wondering 
officers and ſ-ilors can make, are that the 


North-Briton has red hair, and the South- 
Briton 
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Briton brown ; and that one has a ſmoot! 
kin, and the other the itch. 


As there is uſually a little jcalouſy exill- 
ing between the ſailors and marines, it wil! 
be to your intereſt, by humbling the latter, 
to flatter the ſtronger number of ſeamen. As 
the marines ſometimes pique themſelves on 
their diſcipline, you may begin by taking 


the internal regulation of the party out of 


the hands of 1t's officers, and in point of or- 
der and appearance they will ſoon be un:4i- 
ſtinguiſhable from the ſailors ; and when- 
eve any marines are ſharers in a ſcrape, be 
ſure to let the principal part of the puniſh— 
ment tall on their backs. During the ia— 
{11-1102 of the laſhes, do not iorget to re— 
prozch them with their being marines: tell 
mem that they are neither ſoldiers nor ſail— 
ors, and remark that they are ſure to be 
logged oftener than the ſeamen, which, Us 
em ovJerved, will be perfectly true. 

When 


( 

When you wilh to diſtinguiſh a marine, 

for whole ſervices you may have occaſion, 

from a ſailor, exclaim,— I mean you, you 
[oldier-butll  ———." 

Whenever you have a bad diſh at your 

table, flog the cook, that the gueſts may 
not think it your fault. 


Make out a regular dining-liſt of the of— 
ſicers and gentlemen on bo:rd, beginning 
with the firſt lieutenant, and claſſing them 
according to their ſtations, and the ſhare 
they enjoy of your eſteem ; let your flew- 
ard carry this mu/er-ro/{ with him when he 
invites in the morning, by which you will 
not only ſave yourſelt a de falrgue, ut 
will mark in its ſtrongeſt light the reſycét 
due to your own rank, by pruncliloufly at- 
tending to that of your inſeriors. 


If a few friends, or ſtrangers of conſe- 


quence, come on board by accident in the 
fternoon, 
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afternoon, in order to make room at table. 
and to prelerve your dignity, | defire 
your ſteward not to call to tea, the pe!) 
officers who dined with you; there is no 
riſque of offending them, as they are too 
much under your controul, not to be fa- 
tisfiod with any attentions you choole to 


pay them. 


If you feel yourſelf piqued at the beha- 
viour of an ofhcer on board, and receive 
ſailing orders, give particular injunctions 
to your firſt licutenant not to ſuſter him in 
your ablence to leave the veſſel. Should 
the other plead the King's duty, and be 
permitted to go on ſhore accordingly, as 
he is in all caſes ſubſervient to you, up- 
braid him, if you happen to meet, with the 
moſt inſulting language and opprobrious 
epithets; if in return he beats you ſeverely 


in the public ſtreet, as it might perhaps be 
proved that he had more bufincſs on ſhore 
than 
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than yourſelf, take no particular notice of 
this uſage, fo as to create a /ruttleſs noe 
in the affair, but quietly allow him, by his 
exchanging into another ſhip, to prevent 
the retaliation he may probably apprehend, 
on your getting him in your turn, under 
your clutches. 


If you perceive one or two veſſels of 
warlike appearance making for port, and 
know that ſeveral Britiſh ſhips are on the 
look- out at the ſpot they muſt have paſſed, 
do not give yourſelf the trouble to ſpeak 
them, -as they can ſcarcely be other than 
neutral. Should it afterwards appear that 
they were enemies, and that a ſhip of force 
much inferior to yours engaged them and 
was beat off; if you have previoully eſta- 
bliſhed your character at a ſtation where 
you was ſucceſsful in annoying the enemy's 
haue, and where your ſervices were of fuch 
a nature as to have been publickly rewarded 


E at 
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at home, I adviſe you to dil; regard any vidi. 
culous things that may be ſaid to your dil 
credit. Again—lf during an obſtinate en- 
gagement betwixt the Britiſh and an enc- 
my's fleet, you ſhould be ſenior officer of 
the frigates protecting the convoy of Eng. 
liſn merchant ſhips, and a captain under 
your command in a heavy frigate, propoſes 
ſuccour to a ſmall ſhip admitted through 
neceſſity into the line, which he obferves 
to be oppreſſed by the very ſuperior force 
of one or two {hips of the enemy, I m 
have you regard this advice as not only 
offenſive to your honour, but threatening, 
if raſhly carried into execution, the ſafety 
of your convoy. Should the two fleets, 
now much ſhattered, make a drawn fight 
of it, you mult repreſent to the Englitt 
commander, whom you may be able to 1n- 
uence by your conſanguinity to him, or 
otherwiſe, the great hazard of trying a ſe- 


cond engagement, both to the men of war 
| and 
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and convoy; to the latter particularly, as 
the frigates protecting them muſt come into 


play. 


Should you command a large frigate, 
and fall in with two of the enemy's priva- 
teers, I recommend it to you to wing one 


of them, by way of coming up with the 


other. If when taken, the mode of their 
rigging and their hulls are not ſtriking to 
the view, examine nicely into the number 
of their guns and weight of metal, and ut 
they approach in theſe particulars to vel- 
tels which are deemed frigates, let them even 
paſs for ſuch, and gain the credit due to 
your gallant exertion. Should the jealous- 
watching eye of ſome naval critic pry into 
the ſceming fallacy of this account, far from 
leflening your known reputation for valour, 
it will gain you the additional one of adroz!- 
Ys at deſcription. 

E 2 It 
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If in a frigate you are convoying an b 
armed ſtore-{hip with troops, and are chaled 0 
| by an enemy's frigate of force rather ſupe- 
rior to your own, which, on riſqueing an 


if action, you capture; as the military can if 

gain no credit in a ſca-fight, and as the b 

ſtore - ſhip, however well armed, can acquire te 

I} but little in a conteſt where the principal; tl 

il are men of war; do not mention them in I 

| your recital to the Admiralty, as to the 0 

| action, but dwell on the gallantry of your al 

| oſhcers and crew, ſtrenuouſly recommend- p 
0 ing them, and particularly the ſirſt lieute- 
0 nant, who may wiſh nothing ſo much as 

if SUCCESS in an apparently warm conteſt. ll 

. 

When you take a French prize, it is no tc 

more than reaſonable that you ſhould have v 

lome claret ior your own table; you may b 

therefore venture to take a few pipes: but I 

as this would be an abuſe, if carried too rt 

great a length, do not permit any to be a 


brou ght 
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brought on board for the inferior officers 
or ſeamen. 


In the Weſt-Indies, if any negro ſlaves 
ſrom the enemy's plantations, eſcape on 
board your ſhip, led by the hope of par- 
taking Britiſh liberty, when under the Bri- 
tiſh flag; as this example might hurt the 
ſugar trade, if it encouraged the ſlaves of 
our iſlands to fly to the enemy, fell them 
at the firſt port, and put the money in your 
pocket. 


If you are in ſight at the taking of a rich 
[lore-ſhip, and the veſſel which captured 
her, wiſhing to join the fleet, intruſts you 
to conduct her into port; and you dilco- 
ver, on exchanging the priſoners left on 
board, that they have .opened a chelt of 
money, and half emptied it, divide what 
remains, in fair way, at the capſtan head, 
as your own people, if you rendered an ac- 

count 
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count of it, might be ſuſpected of the out. 
rage. Should the matter be diſcovered, 
which is not likely after diſtribu ting ſo many 
bribes to ſecrecy, tis ten to one but you find, 


on enquiry, that your conſort has done the 
lame. 


I would adviſe the corps of captains to 
petition for a more equitable diſtribution 
of prize-money. They have at preſent 
only two or three eighths, which is certainly 
an inadequate proportion; for as we have 
frequently ſeen that the ſuffering an enemy's 
veſſel to eſcape depends entirely upon them, 
I think they may modeſtly claim two thirds, 
or at leaſt half the prize; beſides the om 


ola, live ſtock, &c. 
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LIEUTENANT. 


| HEN you have the watch from eight 

till twelve at night, as ſoon as you 
are ſure that the captain is in bed, go be- 
low, and if you do not ſind any body up, 
ſhake the cot of one of the ofhcers, till you 
oblige him to turn out and take a glals of 
grog with you, and play a game of back- 
gammon, and probably the noiſe of the 
tables will keep the lieutenant who 1s to 
relieve you, alert, and in readineſs to riſe. 
in your ablence, leave every thing to the 
diſcretion of the young gentlemen upon 
the quarter deck, which is the readieſt way 
to form them into officers, and give them 
a habit of command. If any diſagreeable 
accident ſhould bring the captain ſuddenly 
upon deck, you have always an apology 


in the old ſtory of the quarter gallery. 
Aſter 
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After being relieved in any of the night 
watches, when you paſs the beds of the 
other officers in the way to your own, ſhabe 
them one by one, till you are ſure the 
drowſy fellows are perlettly awake, and 
then tell them that it is a fine night ; that 
the wind has ſhifted a quarter of a point; 
or any thing elſe remarkable, and they will 

certainly be much obliged to you for your 
: attention. 


If a ſtranger of conſequence ſhould come 
on board when you happen to be repri— 
manding a ſailor, heighten immediately the 


tone of your voice, and when you have 


drawn the viſitor's eves upon you, give the 
{c!low a volley of kicks and cuffs with all 
the activity you are maſter of, and you 
will doubtleſs impreſs the flranger with a 
roſpectable opinion cf the officers and dil- 
cipline of the ſhip, 

In 


S = 


In a calm or in harbour, if you obſerve 
a midſhipman who has the watch, ſaunter- 
ing about the deck, or leaning againſt a 
gun, alk him if he thinks he is to ſt nd there 
like a gentleman, with his hands in his 
pockets. | 


When freſh proviſions begin' to grow 
ſcarce at ſea, you may contrive to ſay to 
another lieutenant at table, as if without 
deſign, that the gooſe or turkey died of 
ſickneſs ; that the pig had the mange; or 
that the liver of the ſheep was very much 
diſeaſed ; and it is ten to one but you ſpoil 
the appetites of ſome of the idlers who have 
not had the advantage of an education in 
the Orlop : conſequently you will have a 
larger proportion of freſh meat, which is 
not ſo neceſſary for theſe gentlemen who do 
not keep watch. There are likewiſe cer- 
tain little ſounds and actions which I have 


ſeen anſwer this purpoſe wonderlully well. 
F IF 
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If you have any officers of the army, oi 
pallengers on board, who are ſea-lick, as 
loon as you find them beginning to recover, 
talk of fat pork or ſomething elſe whoſe 
idea is diſguſting to a diſordered ſtomach, 
and it is very likely that their ſickneſs wil 
return with great violence. This ſpecies 
of wit, beſides entertaining your meſſmates, 
is very fair, for it is univerſally allowed on 
board ſhiſbs, that nobody pities the ſea-fick- 
nels. You will likewile, as we expreſs It, 
fave their allowance. 


Whenever you wiſh, as it is termed em- 
phaticallv, to /culk a few days in bad wee- 
ther, that is to ſay, when you wiſh to dv 
no duty, pretend that you have the blind 
piles, as it is a complaint whoſe ſymptoms 


are nct very eaſy, nor very likely to be exa- 
mincd into. In the mean time the maſter, 
if necellary, will take a watch, no doubt 
171 

with 
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with great pleaſure, as it will enable him 
to act on more ſerious emergencies. 


When the captain goes out of the ſhip, 
and leaves you with the command, make a 
point of refuſing the other officers permil- 
ſion to go aſhore, or the uſe of a boat, for 
fear they ſhould elteem you a meer king 


log. 


When you are carrying on any duty, as 
for inſtance, reefing topſails, and the cap- 
tain comes to interfere with your command, 
as this evidently implies a diſtruſt of your 
abilities, I would adviſe two or three of vou, 
luppoling all hands to be upon deck, to 
place yourſelves cloſe behind him, and clap-— 
ping the mouths of your ſpeaking trumpets 
to his car, to roar out as loud as poſlible, 
What are you about, you ſcoundrels on 
the fore-topſail yard D—n your bl—ds 
you raſcals !”—* Q you lubbers !'—or ſome 

2 other 
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other innocent common place, and I wil 
engage that the captain, if he has not car; 
of braſs, will ſoon leave you to carry on 


the duty calmly by yourſelves. 


When the ſhip is in chaſe, the captain 


will conſequently direct the courſe; but if 
you do not think it the beſt, and there is 


no reaſon why you ſhould not know as, well 


as the captain, you can alter it a point or 
ſo, when he goes to his cabin. If however 
he ſhould perceive the alteration, and re- 
turn to the quarter deck, the moment you 
fee him, fall upon the quarter-maſter, and 
d—n him for a raſcal for not ſteering his 
courſe. So you will eſcape all blame your- 
ſelf, and at the worſt, the quarter-maſter 
will come off for a dozen or two of laſhes. 


When you make a party to go on ſhore, 
or when the boat comes in the evening to 


carry you on board, if you are the ſihe- 
N rior 
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or officer, do not ſuffer any body to give 
the ſmalleſt directions to the boat's crew, 
who will from thence learn to make proper 
diſtinctions, and while they name the other 
officers ſimply My they will call you 
Your Ilonour. But, upon recollection, I 
would adviſe you to be rather cautious in 
this point, for I knew a heutenant who ſay- 
ing rather too harſhly to a meſſmate—< Re- 
member, Sir, I command this boat”—ac- 
quired the degrading appellation of captain 
of the blue culter. 


Io ſhew the ſuperior importance of the 
command you exerciſe on the quarter deck, 
to the duties of the other officers, I would 
have you diſtinguiſh all who do not keep 
watch by the obliging denomination of 
:dlers, even if the ſurgeon ſhould have two 
or three hundred ſiek in his liſt, and if the 


various operations which require the atten- 
: tion 
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tion of the maſter ſhould oblige him to be 
up night and day. 


Wine and ſpirits being bad things for 
boys, and the one you have for your ſer— 
vant not being perhaps more than fifteen 
or ſixteen years old, {top the whole of his 
allowance of the above articles, and oblige 
him to drink water, which, as it {links ter— 
ribly, will accuſtom him to the hardſhips 
he is ſo likely to meet with in his way ol 

life. So without being obliged to the pur- 
ſer, you will have a glaſs to comfort you 
in a cold middle watch, or at any other 
time waen you do not chooſe to let all the 
wor:d oblerve what you drink. 


Nothing is more advantageous than to 


have the command of a prize, for in that 
cale all the private ſtock of liquors, wines, 
and eatables become your own; and if you 
have a wile at any of the ſea-ports, you can 

always 


1 


always make a ſoul wind of it, and go in, 
to put aſhore any thing you wiſh. The 
{words and piſtols of the captured officers 
are likewile conſidered as your property; 
for tho it is true that ſome people leave 
them in their poſſeſſion, it is certainly. a 
folly to allow arms to remain in the hands 
of priſoners. There are allo ſome looſe 
articles generally lying about in prizes, 
which I would adviſe you to appropriate to 
yourlelf; ſor even if they were fold and the 
produce divided among the captors, it 
would amount to a meer nothing: but as it 
ſeldom happens that they are brought to 
account by the agent, every body will 
agree that the value is better in your pocket 
than in his, who has beſides ſullicient op- 
portunities to do handſomely for himſelf; 
and who very often takes ſhip and cargo to 
his own ſhare. 


When you go on board the admiral's 
hip to reccive orders, as the Fleg's ofticers 
generally 
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generally hurry you away without giving 
vou time to look about you, pretend that 
vou have forgot your orderly book, and go 
down to the wardroom to beg the favour 


* — 


of a bit of paper. When you are there, 


they can do nv leſs than efk you to tale 
ſome refreſhment, and you will beſides 
have an opportunity of hearing all the 
News. | 


& 


As the maſler, though only a warrant 
ofhcer, from his being ſometimes allowed 
to take a watch, and put the ſhip about, is 
apt to give himſelf airs of conſequence, 
and frequently has the aſtoniſhing impu— 
dence to think himſelt your equal; when- 
ever you ſend for him, or addreſs yourſelf 
to him, do not cal] him by his name, as 
Mr. Black or Mr. Brown, but ſay—“ Send 
the malter to me—Pray malter how much 
water is there on board?“ - and be aſſured 
there is not a more eſſectual way to lower 
this gentleman's pride. 


As 
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As you certainly would not wiſh to re— 
ſemble the fops of the army, it would be 
well to oppoſe a contraſt to their manner 
of dreſſing: for inſtance, when you wear a 
ſmall ſword, put on your round hat and 
boots, and above all do not forget, as it 
will give a harmony to your appearance 
very pleaſing to the eye, to accompany 
your boots with black breeches. But as 
there are ſome little brilliant particulars 
which the army ſeems to wiſh to appropri- 
ate to itſelf, it would be a want of ſpirit 
not to vindicate the right every man has 
to wear what he can afford to purchaſe. 
Should you therefore be tall and well made, 
do not heſitate to diſtinguiſh your figure by 
wearing a pair of epaulets, and hooking 
back vour ſkirts; but if on the contrary 
ygu are little, nothing will be more advan- 
tageous than light infantry wings on your 
jacket, and feathers in your hat. If you 
are afraid when you go to take orders on 


( hoard 
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board the admiral, that you will not be re- 
ceived with the feathers, you can borroy 
the cockſwain's hat when you are alongſide, 


When you purchaſe freſh ſtock for the 
wardroom meſs, do not buy many ſheep, 


as the hay they conſume 1s expenlive ; but 


procure abundance of hogs, who thrive 
amazingly well at ſea upon peas and oat- 
meal, which coſt you nothing, and only 
make a difference in the ſavings of the pur- 
ler, generally a keen hand, who has ways 
and means to make up ſuch a loſs. 


When you cut up a duck or fowl, do 
not be over-polite, and begin by helping 


all who ſend their plates, till perhaps there 


is nothing leſt for yourſelf but the neck; 
but as ſoon as you have hacked off a wing 
or a leg, ſecure them upon your plate, and 
diſtribute the reſt as far as it will go. 


In 
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In long cruiſes there are generally a few 
ſowls reſerved of the freſh ſtock, for thoſe 
who may fall ill: but as poultry generally 
loſe fleſh at ſea, and as they muſt be killed 
ſoon or late, you can denominate any little 
heat occaſioned by ſtrong grog, a lever, 
and nobody will object to your having a 
towl boiled every day for your dinner, 
which you will find infinitely more agree- 
able than ſalt beef. 


Whenever a wardroom ſervant does amils, 
exert your authority 2 the meſs, and check 
any one of the idlers, even if caterer, who 
proſumes to interfere, where duly is con- 
cerned, in dictating puniſhment for a fault 


committed by one of the ſhip's company. 


In hot climates the failors are very apt 
to ſleep in the night watches, when there 
is nothing to do. This being contrary to 
the diſcipline of the navy, whenever it hap- 

G 2 - pens, 
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pens, order up three or four buckets of wa- 


ter, and pour them upon the delinquent. 


If the ſudden check given to his per{pire- 
tion ſhould cauſe a fatal fever, fo moch 
the better; he will learn not to ſleep on 
his watch again. 


If a ſeaman has been long and frequently 
in the ſick liſt, and is conſequently a very 
idle fellow, haſten his return to the deck; 
and as convaleſcents are apt to be inactive, 
and require ſomething to ſtimulate them 
and give motion to their ſtagnant fluids, 
apply the marn-braves, on his coming alt, 


dexterou!ly to his ſhoulders, and fearing 


the eſiicacy ol this treatment, let the boat- 
Iwain's mates try the effect of their ſticks 
upon him: if ſpite of all this, he ſhould 
uUNaccountably relaple, lay the blame upon 
the ſurgeon for not giving him plenty of 
bark, before ho diſcharged him his lift. 

? © 


Ivy 


If, when firft licutenant, you have a diſ- 
pute wich one of your meſſmates, you muſt 
evenge the quarrel upon the poſteriors of 
his ſervant, which, as boys are almoſt al- 
ways in miſchief, you will ſoon find an op- 
portunity of doing. If your antagoniſt 


chances to be ſurgeon or purſer, the lob- 
lolly-man and ſhip's teward are your ſure 
game; and you may likewiſe puniſh the 
ſurgeon by harraſling his aſſiſtants in the 
night watches, about ſome miſtake or other 
in the ſick liſt, and by denying to the ſick 
a lu{hctent quantity of freih water, on a 
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ſuppoſition of its becoming ſcarce. 


If the marine ofhcer is a raw lad, and 
therefore troubleſome, as no one can dic— 
tate to you what ſteps you ought to take 
in carrying on ſervice, impoſe duties on 
his people which may appear to him to be 
forbid by his inſtructions from head quar- 
ters: at the fame time keep a good oak 


ſtick 
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ſtick on deck, to prevent breaking your 
ſpeaking trumpet, for the particular uſe of 
the marines: if the other fooliſhly takes their 
part, tis a great chance but he is guilty of 
ſome haſty indiſcretion that may render 
him no longer an obſtacle to your official 
tranquillity. - ; 


Whenever you diſlike your captain, or 
the ſtation on which your ſhip 1s ordered, 
flatter the ſurgeon a little, and he will ſend 
you aſhore with a ſick ticket, where you 
will enjoy your full pay, and fick-quarter 
money. This will enable you to amule 
yourlelf very tolerably, and, if you are a 
man of intrigue, to ſeduce your landlady's 
daughters. Do not forget, when you are 
aſhore, to ingratiate yourſelf with the agent 
charged with the care of the ſick, who 
will keep you on his lift as long as you 
willi. 


Lany 
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Many military folks who rank with you, 
have a notion that they are privileged, as 
Eſquires, to kill game. I do not take upon 
me to controvert this dottrine of theirs, but 
leave it to thole ſuperlative judges of the 
game laws, the country Squires: however 
when you are unemployed, if you can by 
your eloquence and the knowledge of theſe 
matters you mult have acquired on board his 
Majeſty's ſhips, perſuade the Tonies in your 
neighbourhood that you are thus qualified, p 
it will furniſh you a great fund of amuſe- 
ment, and will ſupply your half-pay table 
with every ſpecies of that article. 
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I adviſe the whole of you to unite in a 
memorial tor a more elegant uniform with 
lace, and for an addition to your full and half 
pay. Your preſent drels ſcarcely vies with 
that of a mid{hipman, and many of you 
iu they require ſomething glaring to point 41 
out their advanced ſituation in the navy. 1 
| in 
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In regard to your pay, as you have the 
rank. on ſervice, of captains in the army, 
you ſhould have incomes accordingly ; par 
ticularly as an idea has been lately ſtarted, 
that you do not, in prevate, enjoy the ſame 
rank, ſeeing that Ins Majeſty, God blels 
him, ntither titles you Eſquires, nor ena- 
bles you to ſupport their conſequence, 


LIEUTENANT, &c. 
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LIZUTENANT COMMANDING A CUTTER. 


A® you are for the preſent out of the 
& line of a common lieutenant, and have 
the moſt unlimited ſway in the wide circle 
of naval deſpotiſm, I have allotted to you 


a ſpace by yourlelt. 


It is in the power of a Britiſh admiral, or 
ſenior captain, on a ſoreign flation, to make 
a variety of officers ; but 'tis to your pecu- 
liar province to make and unmake at plea- 
lure all thoſe who ſerve under you, except 
in the ſuperior appointments of maſter and* 
ſurgeon, and it would be well for you if 
the Navy-Board allowed you the ſame pri- 
vilege with regard to them, the qualities of 
ine firit being as eſſential to your repoſe 
and peace of mind, as thoſe of the latter are 
to your bodil y health. 

II Your 


a 
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Lour ſeamen will naturally honour yo; 
with the title of captain, which you mull 
ſupport on all fair gccations. This di 
uinction, bellowed on the elevated rank © 
the commander of a poſt- ſhip, defend; 
by profiuution or courteiy, which vou will, 
to the commnder of an ovjicr-loat, and 
caches you at the Jappy medium. People 

at a diftance | from a king's port will not be 
apt to enquire into the „ eee Gf your 
new titie, which will gain you much credit, 
xcept in ſome trivial caſes, where the igno- 
rance of the parties will fo confuſe and 

jumble the two ranks, that they will leave 
you, in their eſteem, no rank at all. You 
may, together with the white lappels, cut 
from Your uniform the licutenants button, 
and ſubſtitute the captain's one, bearing the 
arms of the Admiralty, who have arnoint- 
ed vou to your pielſent eee for 


zh in its adoption, it is vulg -ariſed by 
mailer 3 mates, captain's Cl: rs, Pc. vet as 
it 


* * bs 


captains as a convenient ungrol, 3t wi 
» _ by 9 

of no ſmall ſupport to your preient Con- 

ſequence. 


The man who hires a houſe, whilſt he 
pays the rent of it. calls it his own. You 
mult thus diltinguiſh the cutter, of which 
vou have a leaſe for a certain time, and 
every perſon or thing appertaining to it, 
| | 
hom your maſter, and your lurgeon, GOWN 
to your bread-bags hung to dry on your 
bowiprit. 


It has been ſtrongly reported that the 
Lords of Admiralty propole ſending the 
warrant-olticers now idleing in the ſmall 
{hips in ordinary, in a pro lentpore way, into 
the cutters, thinking, as they have a provi- 
lion ſor life, that they will be alert in their 
duty, and take great care of the ſores 
reſpethively committed to them; but I do 

? - He not 


1 


not credit a word of it, as their lordihips 


have too great a reſpect for your talents in- 


chuſing perſons proper for thele office, 
and too good an opinion of the probity 
annexed to your rank, to take any ſuch 


ſtep. 


As you will be your own boatlwain, 
gunner, and carpenter, you mult keep the 
king's cutter weil ſupplied with all kinds of 
ſtores; and as you are burthened with ſo 
many offices, you mult make up for your 
fatigue, by ſupplying your houſe, if you 
have one, and thoſe of your friends, with 
white-yarn mats, canvals bags, water butts, 
Kc. You may allo aſſiſt your brother 
ofiicers in larger veſſels, who are reſtricted 
by an illiberal ſet of warrant-officers, with 
an occaſional ſupply for themſelves, or their 
tenders. 


As naval ſtores are ſo ſparingly allowed 
in channel ſervice, it will be dreadful for 


you 
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you not to obviate the difficulties that may 
ariſe from a want of them; therefore, if 
the maſter, miſguided by an over-ſcrupu— 
louſneſs in ſigning your books, does not 
readily coincide with you, it will be proper 
for you to ſeek an opportunity of finding 
him fuddled, or negligent in any particular 
point of duty, when you muſt propoſe to 
him the alternative of fick-quarters or a 
court-martial, and -do not doubt but he 
will rid you of your prelent concern, by 
chuſing the former. 


As the forfeited pay of deſerted ſeamen 
is applied to a great naval charity, you 
mult work your veſſel with as few hands 
as poſſible, keeping the full complement 
on your books, till you are at the eve of 
going to a king's port, when you may run 
tie ſuperlluous number, and ſo contribute 
to this humane inſtitution, at the ſame 

time 
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time that you ſecure to yourlelf their 
proviſions. 


The Victualing Board are fo cruc! as to 
detain for ſeveral years, the profits arifing 


from your purſery in the cutter; therelore 
when you have acquired by tte above 


method, a large credit of proviſions, go to 
a port where the contratt for ſupplying 
them is expired, and procure on your bills, 
in addition to what you really are in want 
of, at leaſt as large a ſum as you think 
would accrue from thoſe profits, when 


paid by the above board. 


At thre port where you rendezvous, you 
mult ſupply your family and meſs with 
meats of all kinds from the contractor, to 
be charged as beef; and you may point 
out to him, that when you have a credit 
with government, it will be as aß) for him 
to take your receipt for an extra quantity 


of 


( 8 1 


of proviſions, as to pay 1t to the butcher 
or baker, of whom luch proviſions might 
at your pleaſure have been purchaſed. 


Tne extra quantity of wine and ſpirits 
that will reſult to you in the methods J 
have pointed out, together with your 
allowance, as purier, of an eighth, will 
perhaps enable you to entertain your 
ſriends liberally, and to ſupport the 
dlignity of your ſtation in the ſervice: but 
ſhould they prove infultcient, your maller, 
who can certainly dillinguiſh good whole- 
ſome liquor, from that wor/e-than-water 
beverage called pur/er's ſcui bes,“ will ſtart 

in 


* Ido not know whether I have ſtrictly adhered to the 
orchograyhy of this word, not being able to meet with 1t 
in any dictionary I have ſeen; however as I ſhortly mean 
10 publiſh a pocket one myſelf, for the particular uſe of 
my nava lends, in which J ſhall inveſtigate the meaning, 
ant trace the origin of ail ſea- phraſes, whether proper or 


brbarous, 1 hope at that period to throw ſome light into 
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in the hold, a few hogſheads of the Jatter, 
when the cutter gets aground, for which 
you will receive a certain proportion of 
thoſe articles; or he will fave a caſk of 
ſpirits by accident, and miraculouſly convey 
the contents of it into your liquor caſes. 


Altho in a ſtrict ſenſe, the above beve— 
rage is, to thole who drink little elle, 
poor enough in conſcience, yet I met with 
ſeveral fellows, when I commanded a guard- 
{np at Plymouth many years ago, who 
uſed to ſwill it in ſuch quantities, as to 
become fuddled and ſtupid: ] thereſore 
adviie you to give a neceſſary caution to 
vour brewer, who will in return ſupply 
you with what ale you with for your ſea 


and land conſumption, not to overcharge 


luis {hips beer with malt. 


From ſome of the foregoing hints it will 
appear that the fewer hands you can 
manage 
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manage with the better, both for the publick 
and yourſeif, As you will be expoſed to 
great expenſes when wintering in port, at 
which time you will have but little ſervice 
for your people, keep as few on board as 
dollble. You will eaſily get hands in the 


When you meet with ſeamen you do not 
like, provoke them to delertion by the ſeve- 
rity of your conduct towa rds them. If you 
do not ſucceed in this, you may turn them 
on ſhore, nolentes volentes, and run them on 
your books. In this way you will get your 
cutter well manned, but ſhould an obſtinate 
dog with a great ſhare of wages, refule to be 
ſo ſerved, ſend him to ſick-quartres, on the 
lighteſt ailment, at a place where you are 
not likely to call again. If the fellow pro- 
cures leave from the ſurgeon there to travel 
round to his ſhip, as the other in this caſe 
cannot give him a ticket of diſcharge till he 

I ſees 


foes you, turn him {hore lor daring to: 


(1! 


1:1 oppoſition 10 the cuſtoms of frivie.. 


T1 
* 3 * 

?rvur, whether, deſlitate of money. | 
takes the pains to beg his way back to tlie 


CUUNTCTS. 
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It you rendezvous at a mercantile port, 
you will doabtleis obſerve the 1idiculou; 
vanity of the maſiers and mates of the 
merchant ſhips, who, on a marriage 
amongil them, or other juch occalion, wil 
make a general diſplay of long pendants, 
and of colours prohihited by the Admiralty 
laws: As tins, with the 11nging of bells, &cc. 
33 a kind of fille they ought not to alpite 


: 
to, vou mull perior m your duty, in depriv- 
ing them of their lreamers, with the rigid 


punctuality of a good officer; aid as you 
may want a few pendants and colours for 
ſignals, you need not trouble yourſelf alont 


lend ing them, with the ſhnips and owrdts 


5 a moot point, /ormewhal in your 
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names, to the Admiralty, for a writ of cx- 


chequer, as fuch a flep would be a great 
detriment to the maſter of the ſhip, whilll 
de omiſſion of it will be but of little im- 
ortance to the publick. 


In harbour, the taking away pendants, 
or vanes repreſenting them, when you have 
company on board, will give them a good 
idea of naval authority; to which you may 


— 


15 
At It 


h a time contri-ute, by abuſing and 


he matter 


a. with puniſhment, t 

a merchant-man who dares to run along- 
de the King's inp, in getting his vellel to 
Nt ſtation. „When at ſea, you may con— 
tent yourſelf, on obſerving a long pendant 
vr vane, with firing a round ſhot or two 
into the hull, or through the fails of the 
veſſel that carries it; but be ſure to /rir//e1u 
ellectually, as I have heard of a lieutorant 
who, miſtaking a collier-brig with a long 
pendant, when head on, for a man ol war, 


I 2 
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was put to the trouble of ſhaving an ſhilt. 
ing himſelf, contrary to his uſual practice at 
ſca. A broad pendant or vane is more 
reprehenſible than a long and narrow one, 
as it reſembles the pendant worn by a 
commodore. 


As you are lord paramount of your cabin, 
W207 the very cat muſt be ſenſible of, do rot 
forget to aſſume a duc conſequence at 
meals; and recollecting the old adage, 
that © familiarity breeds contempt”, keep 
your officers, when below, at a proper 
diſtance. | 


hen you row towards the {hore, or ar: 

conveying on board a party of viſitants, in 
order to iuſtrate your rank of captain, 
order the cockiwain to ſland up in the 
boat. 


As there is a proſpect of your making 
lome heavy captures, vou may venture to 


live 
iy w 
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live faſhionadbly, and get in debt. Nothing 
will conduce lo much to the procuring you 
unlimited credit in a bye port, as the repre- 
ſeating to the inhabitants, that government 
pays you a certain ſum to victual and ſtore 
the cutter, as well as tor her other expenſes 
Ido not mylelf think this advice al- 
together feaſible, but having been informed 
irom the belt authority, that it was once 
practiſed with ſucceſs, I enforce it on the 
ellabliſhed opinion that * example is better 
than precept.” 


If you bring on board a hired livery boy, 
although not borne upon the books, do not 
heſitate, when he offends you, to bring him 
to the gun; and if you have a grown fer- 
vant to wait on you, who does amils, beſtow 
on him the ſame boyz puniſhment, to pre- 
vent the one laughing at the other. 


I you are puniſhing a part of your crew 


very ſeverely, and obſerve baited hooks 
over 
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over the ſtern, to alſure gri/ls ; on reco' led. 

ing that you want a bird or two for your 
garden, you may allow the puniſhment t9 
wait a few minutes on your amuſement: fo: 
aithough you may be fuſttcic my cool ani! 
determinate without ſuch a Ce: ay, yet the 
culprit, bared ond ted up, will deem the 
 buſine/; not quite ſo ſerious as he had reaſon 
to apprehend from the warmth of the pre- 
ceding laſhes. 


When you conceive a pique againſt a ſea- 
man, blame him tor every little accident 
that happens when he is on deck; and to 
convince him that you do not threaten in 
jeſt, puniſh him for not ſteering the ſhip 7o 


a hair, or any other ſuch Bj“ fault. 


Altho the articles of war determine the 
number of laſhes to be iallicted on a delin— 
quent, yet in caſes highly criminal, the law 


inſlituted by Moſes, of forty ſlripes ſave one, 
has 
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has prevented, in its enforcement, t 


* 
, 
a 


ie fatal 
mination Of a coutt-martial, and perhaps 
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elf tually reclaimed the offender from the 
92 zows. No in a caſe privately touching 
10%%ͤ %, and conſeguently criminal, Ido not 
Tee why thirty-nine ſtripes ſhould be more 
proper than Aevenleen or even entcen; 
particularly as our lriends on the weſtern 
continent have given us a ſure conviction of 


the efiicacy of the latter. 


It is cuſlomary in the time of war, on a 
probability of coming to action, to releaſe 
lrom their confinement, priſoners whoſe 
crimes are of no great magnitude. Now al- 
tough I have never heard of their being in 
luch calves recommitted toit, yet it eſtabliſes 
a precedent that may licents you, when you 
Want a priſoner 911 FN '1 itt! CCal on about 
your per ſon, to releaſe him fora few minutes, 
zemandieg him back to his confinement, 


who "ON! 7 18 Ger qo 11259 4 a * 
Wie il YOU 110 160 þ 2346 4 nec * 115 Alnlitance. 


I. 


the air of buſineſs. 
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If you receive the proclamation for the 
diviſion of prize money, as ſome of your 
officers and crew may have informed them 


ſelves of the particulars, you may read 


publickly, explaining it as the letter of the 
law, and immediately after, on makiog a 
diſtribution of any kind, pretend to diſcover 
a palpable miltake in not including the 
quarter-maſter, ſail- maker, or aimourer, 
among the petty-officers, and endeavour 


to force them into the ſhares of that claſs. 


Do not lumber your veſſel with uſeleſs 
ſtores, but ſend them to a conventent ſpot on 
ſhore, whence if any of them are ſtolen, they 
will enrich a needy individual, whilſt the 
loſs to government will be of no material 
account, 


If you have been long in harbour, I 
adviſe you to get your veſſel to ſome adja- 
ent road- ſtead for a few days, to give you 


Military 
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Military officers are well aware of the 
efetts of muſick, in cheering the ſoldiery, 
and inſpiring them with an heroick ardour ; 
whilſt it allo opens a fund of rational enter- 
tainment to themſelves and friends. You 
wil do well to provide one or two fiddles, 
ies, drums, or bagpipes; no matter which, 
to cheer your people, and amuſe the com- 
pany that will viſit you on your ſtation ; 
and as the ſmugglers ate in general badly 
manned and armed, vou will not feel the 
want of the ſmall number of able ſeamen 
that ſhould ſupply the places of the per- 


lormers, 
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As the emoluments of your purſeries 
are fo conſiderable, and your authority 
ſo unbounded, you may rea/onavly unite 
in ſubmitting to the Lords of Admiralty, 
a propoſal for a new rank with the 
tile of LIEUTENANT and COMMANDER}; 
and who knows but you may 1n tune be of 


K at 
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at leaſt as much conſequence as thoſe who 
now u/urp ſuch an authority over you a 
your reſpetlive {tations, and whoſe title of 
Mefter and Commander will then imply 
their inferiority to you. I encourage you 
the more to this, as you have of late fo dil 
tinguiſhed yourſelves in ridding the coaſt of 


«. af 


the ſmugglers that u it, in ſnunning 
harbours, and in keeptng all Weathers 


et fea. 


OFFICER, & 


(+5 The reader wil, J hope, excuſe the froliaity of U 
above Section of the ads, as I have recerved many communt- 
cations which I deemed inflruttive to thts nſs of officers, 
Jrom a perſon who was ſcucral years clerk to a culter, lilli 
lately had the god fortuns to procure him, Il my miertj, 
the employment of a prrfrr in the navy, a fa which he now 
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„ i n , * wil 
ſills uitth a Cie if win alone vlt from the um ans 


unſhaten princijles of moral retlitude, 
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OFFICER OF MARINES. 


EN you are ordered to embark on 

board a ſhip of war, the firſt thing 
you have to fludy is your own eaſe, which 
is very compatible with your duty, as you 
have little or nothing to do, the ſea olli- 


cers generally ſaving you all the drudgery 
ol command; and you will continue on 
better terms with them by making good 
bunch und good tea, or by ſinging a good 
bawdy long, than by attempting, Martinet 
like, to keep your d-tachment in good 
order. I would likewiſe recommend it to 
you to diſcipline your party as ſeldom as 
poſſible, for the little air of command you 
are obliged to aſſume on theſe occalions, 
exceedingly alarms the jeatouly of the 
gentlemen of the nivy ; and if the marines 


K 2 know 
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know how to make a ſcattering fire iq 
action, it is as much as is expected. 


As molt of the naval commanders are o! 


the opinion of that celebrated admiral, 


' who declared in the Houſe of Commons 


that he diſhked the military appearance 
of the marines, the leis trouble you give 
yourlelf about their clothing the better. 
If you are landed on any occation with 
other detachments, or troops of the land 
ſervice, your men in ragged jackets and 
dutch caps will make a moſt remark- 
able and veteran - hke appearance, and 
will no doubt be diſtinguiſhed by the com- 
manding ollicer, as an excellent ſorlorn 


hope, and put in the ſront at the attack of 


a breach or battery, for the mere looks of 
ſuch a party will be ſufficient to make the 
cnemy deſert their guns—Do not whiten 


your buff belts, but keep them in their na- 
tural 


LU 
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tural flate, which will agree better with the 
colour of your men's lappels. 


If however, a certain ſmartnels in the 
appearance of your men is your hobby- 
horſe, as ſoon as you get them on board, 
cut off their ſkirts, and make light inſantry 
men of the whole of them, gr: at and [mall. 
You may yourſelf m ke cloth caps ol the 
ſkirts of their COats, and leaden G Rs to 
put in the front, and paint of fifty dit- 
ferent colours, cocks feathers to flick at 
the de, which are very loldier-hike amuſe- 
meuts. 


Ei 


As the damp air is apt to hurt the arms, 
do not open the arm-cheſts till juſt beſore 
you come to action. If you ihould then 
lind the pieces unflinted, the touch-holes 
rally, and the ammunition in conluſion, 
vou will probably be only in the ſame 
buſtle as the reſt ot the ſhips company, and 

your 


6 


your remedying as well as you can, these 
diſorders at ſo ſhort a notice, will mark 
your attention to your duty. 


The marines are apt to look up to their 
olficers as protectors, when beat or ill uſed 
by the midſhipmen, or boatſwain's mates; 
but do not interfere, if you wiſh to avoid 
the being always, as they call it, in hot 
water, and your quietneſs will not only 
pleaſe the officers of the ſhip, but you will 
eſcape all reproach of partiality to your 
corps. 


As the ſalt water, of which, in a frigate, 
you will have a tolerable ſhare in your 
cabin oppoſite the hatchway, is apt to dil 
colour the ſcarlet clothing Hing about in 
common ule, you may make a ſhift on 
board with a jacket re-turned from an old 
diviſional turned coat, to which you may 
put narrow lappels that will take little or no 
cleaning 
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cleaning. This, with a ſtriped waiſtcoat, 
brown breeches, black worlted ſtockings, 
and a day or two's crop of beard on your 
chin, will be convenient to a degree, and 
wiil not prevent your examining nicely 
into the dreſs of the centinels and other 
marines, and puniſhing thoſe who are 
flovenly ; for you are, in he little particu- 
lars, king over your party, and mult have 
ſeen mauy inkances “ tending to prove 
that Nins on board fſ:1þ, as well as Kings on 
ſhore, are frequently ſuperiour to the laws 
they are appointed to execute. 


As your {4nd ideas and expreſſions will 
be highly ridiculed by fome of your meſl- 
mates, you mult, for your own ſecurity, 
endeavour to colicet as many witty phraſes 

as 


* Beſides thoſe which have been enumerated—The 
being covered, , at the im of reading the articles of 
War -was omitted through miſtake, but will be attended 
to in the ſecond edition of this work, il the preſent one 
nec the app:ohation of the public k. 
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as you can, from your lea friends, and ſpoi: 

them as your owa: ſor inſtance, when one 

of the gunroom ſerv ants gives you offence, 

exclaim with energy, © G-d ſ}-t- upon 

you; and when a familiar acquaintance 

drinks your health, deſire him, with @ /ace- 
tious nod, to © drink it up” 


When your meſſmates retire to the deck 
in the afternoon, as walking to and fro is 
but a bad mode of digeſling a good dinner, 
you may take a comfortable nap untill 
tea-time; and as this, and your keeping 
polite hours on {hore, may render you un- 
fit for your bed till one or two in the morn- 
ing, you may amuſe yourſelf, when moſt 
of your companionsare retired, with ſinging, 
or playing the flute, in the gunroom, dil- 
regarding the noile you make, as you 
Aiſturb none but the idlers who ſleep alt, 
and who can procure reſt whenever they 


pleaſe. | 


Delire 
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Deſire your ſervant to let you know when 
the breakfaſt kettle is brought aft to the 
gunroom, when you may jump from your 
bed, half dreſs your/e?f, and be ſeated at 
table, by the time the ſecond diſh goes 
round. As for walhing and ſo on, the 
carly time of the meal will plead your 
cxcuſe for delaying them till it is over. 


As the firſt heutenant can render himſelf 
very troubleſome to you and your party on 
a thouſand occaſions, you mull pay the 
molt marked attentions to him. Conſtantly 
hobnob with him at table; invite him, when 
he bows out his jacket with the captain, to a 
talte ot ſomething nice from the gunroom 
dinner, although contrary to rule, to ſlay 
his appetite; and if he has a favourite 
nawk or pigeon, as you have nothing elſe 
to do, you may undertake the charge of 
eding it, not forgetting ts retire to vour 
cabin and wech ſorely at the death of his 

L lady's 
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lady's canary bird. To render your be— 
haviour to him as particular as poſſible, 
you may affect a negligence, if not a diſlike, 
to the other lieutenant; and if he ſhould 
unluckily for you become firſt, you may 
make your peace, by ſtiling him Sir John, 
or Sir Thomas, as a titular reward for his 
good fortune. 


If you are an admirer of bacchanalian, 
| Imutty, or fea fongs, and find that the war— 
rant and petty ofhcers have a greater turn 
that way than your meſſmates, you may 
retire amongſt them, when tea 1s over, 
without ceremony; for where a parity of 
diſpoſition betwixt you and your gunroom 
allociates does not exiſt, it will be as much 
their fault as yours, that you do not partake 
of their evening amuſements. 


When at quarters, you muſt endeavour to 


excite the attention of one or two of the 
field 
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field officers, by paying a particular court 
to them, ſerving their pleaſures, and flatter- 
ing their weakneſſes. You will find this 
expedient uſeful to you, not only in iender- 
ing your parade duty more caſy and com- 
fortable, but in facilitating in war time, 
your embarcation into a good cruiſing 
ſhip. To accompliſh this laſt end, when 
you are within one or two of ſea duty, you 
mult enquire what ſhips lately commul- 
ſioned, will ſoon apply for their parties 
ok marines, and collecting every recom- 
mendation you can, to the port admiral, 
in the mode above pointed out, you mult 
wait on him, and ſolicit him to conduct 
the demands in ſuch a way as that the {hip 
you have fixed on may fall to your lot. 
You will probably have it in your power 
to tell him what an excellent cruiſer you 
was obliged to leave through ſickneſs, or 
other ſuch ſtory, which, if you quitted 
through your own miſmanagement, will 
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be but a fair fineſſe; and if you keep out a 
diltrefſed ofhcer, who will in return fing 
the hopes of retrieving his fortune blaſted 
by his embarcation into a guardſhip, it is no 
more than what the other would certainly 


« 0 
have done, had he taken 7he ſame parns as 
you did, to ſecure to himſelf good 1ntercl. 


If as a ſubaltern, you have a family, 
and are embarked into a guardſhip, as it 1s 
ungenteel to carry flips proviſions on 
more, and expenlive to take a lodging, 
you may remove your family on board, 
maidſervant and all, not to the wardroom 
meſs, as that might create difficulties, but 
to a private mels in your cabin in the gun- 
room. There will be ſome indtlicacies on 
the part of the females, attending this 
ſtuation, but as theſe are allo experienced 


every Gay in the camp, you muſt have a 
very poor opinion of your conſorts attach— 
ment 


CT] 


ment to you, not to ſuppoſe her in parti- 


cular, as a ſoldier's wife, capable of ſub- 
miting to them with pleaſure. 


you are a young ollicer, you mult not 
fail to dwell on the vaſt conſequence of a 
com million in yours, as well as in other 
corps': relating as fo many proofs, in— 
langes of military men of your acquaint- 
ance, who have affrighted whole villages, 
and taken wondrous liberties with country 
gentlemen, and men of gentecl proſeſſions, 
which the others dared not preſume to 
relent: for there certainly is ſomething 
magical in the regal touch, when applied 
to your parchments, which though it does 
not inſpire valour, learning, or liberal 
lentiments, has notwithſtanding, in an 
aclive war, rendered ſome few of you 
more than mortal, and reuſed them, as 
we dangers which threatened the Roman 
army 
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army rouſed Quintius Cincinnatus, from 
the plough, the chiſel, and the charcoal 
furnace, to the dignities of military com- 
mand, and the publick admiration ſo 
frequently and laviſhly beſtowed on rel; 
and exterior accompliſhments. 


As the marines are employed on a 
ſervice that diſtinguiſhes them from the 
military in common, they ſhould endea- 
vour to obtain, what has long been 
in 1dea with ſome of them, royal facings 
to their diviſional coats. The facings 
they now wear are very troubleſome 
to keep clean on ſhipboard, create a 
vaſt expenſe of oatmeal to the purſer, and, 
oppoſed lo the red, are lo glaring as to 
offend the fight of many naval people. 
On the other hand, blue ones would be 
deemed a kind of compliment, and il 
waiſtcoats and breeches of the ſame colour 
| could 
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| Il 
could be added, they would fave a world I 

7 . . 4 
of cleaning, and would, with the coats, 4 

) : ; 3 1 
when furniſhed to the privates, make a In 


pleaſing contraſt to the blue jackets and 4 
red waiſtcoats ſo much worn by ſailors. 
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N the good old times, the lieutenant; 
were not conſidered as equal to you in 
rank, though they now aſſume ſuch inſulting 


airs of ſuperiority ; and very few are the oc- 


caſions that preſcnt themſelves to vindicate 
vour conſequence. The moſt favourable one 
is when you are changed with the working 
of the ſip. Whenever that happens, call 
out to the lieutenants, in a tone of com- 
mand, and always through your trumpet 
— Mr. ſuch a one, ſtretch along the mam 
brace in the waiſt“ “' Mr. ſo and fo, are vou 
all ready on the forecaſtle”—and you will 
ind by their ſulky manner of reply, how 
much they fcel their pride offended. 


The loſs of the ſh-ot-anchor money was 
a ſevere ſtroke on your corps, and I know 


not 
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not any way you have to make it up, but 
by doing handi'om-ly for the purſer, in the 
ſurveys of provitions at which you prefide 
at ſea, and you will no doubt find him 
grateful. Indeed there is a method of 
getting a certificate in a fictitious name, by 
which you will procure the daily pay of 
pilot, in addition to your income as maſter; 
but as this uſually occurs in ſmall veſſels, 
under circumſtances peculiarly favourable, 


[ avoid the laying any great ſtreſs upon it. 


Tho' you ſhould be a better hand at 
r9u/ing ub the ſheet cable, than at cypher- 
ing, and tho' your day's work ſhould conle- 
quently differ from any other in the ſhip, 
always inſiſt upon regulating the courie by 
that alone; for you are m⁴i er. So if your 
eye ſhould begin to feel the injuries of time, 
and your meridian ſhould be eleven or twelve 
miles to the north or ſouth of the more 
"+50rous opticks, always ſupport your polt 


N of 
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of prime obſerver; for who has a right to 
ſve ſo well as the m . 


Upon the ſubſiding of a heavy gale of 
wind on the Ice ſhore, during which you 
may have wetted every rag and „iu, of 
your ſea eloaths, you will perceive the fair- 
weather birds flocking in ſhoals to the 
quarter-deck, and will have a fine oppor: 
tunity of revenging your ſufferings, by 
upbraiding them with /culking below in 
time of danger. You may alſo diſplay your 
wit by calling to the quarter-maſter to 
fetch up your quadrant, obſerving that it 
is high time for you to think of adjuſting 
it, when the Owls of /unſiine have driven 
away mother Carey's chickens.* 


It 


* Mother Carey's chickens, as they are termed by 
mariners, are a ſpecies of ſea bird, which theſe people 
believe to be never ſeen, except on the approach of a 
gale of wind, or during its continuance. 
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If you are appointed to a flogp of war, 
or other {mall ſhip, you will, when at ſea, 
enjoy alternately with the lieutenant the 
command, of the deck, and will receive a 
large proportion of prize-money. As you 
are in the latter reſpect included in the claſs 
of commiſſioned officers, oblige the centinel 
on the gangway to ſalute you on your 
paſſing him, ſhould your colleague exact 
that homage, not forgetting to avail your- 
[cit of this commiſſioned rank of yours, 
below ſtairs as well as above. 


Entertain the iber with the blunders 
of your freſh-water meſſmates, ſuch as 
lalling out of chairs, ſpilling of ſoup, 
and ſuch lubberly tricks, in a gale of wind. 
The other, placing an implicit truſt in your 


honeſt bluntneſs, may admit you as his con- 


icential friend and ſavourite; and il you 
are upbraided with being a creature to the 
captain, too ready to communicate witat 

f M 2 has 
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has happened below, conlote yourlelf wü 
the rellection that you are in a great mea- 
ſure to depend on him for future employ. 
ment, which may not be the caſe with 
your accuſers. 


When your friends in a civil capacity 
make enquiries about the wind, &c. do not 
anſwer them in direct terms, as that 
would leflen the dignity of your oll:ce, 
but aſſuming a contemptuous feit-ſfulhicient 
air, reply—that tte wind blows eaſt and by 
eait a little weſtwardly—that there is land all 
along-ſhore that there is little wind and 
leſs weather, with -gentle ſhowers, but no 
rain—and ſo on all other occalions. 


As your uncouth manners may render 
you the butt of ſome of your mcf{mates, 
wio will provoke you fill more by expoſing 
you at the captain's table, you mult attack 
them in a language they are as unac— 


quainted 
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quaintec 1th, as you are with theirs. In- 
wroduce for this purpoſe a thouſand expre/- 
foe phrates well known in the merchant 
and collier ſervice; relate hiſtories of your 
amours, when before the maſt ; and ſea-tales 
of vour hard{hips and diſtreſſe; by which 
vou will convince them that you have a 
thorongh knowledge of the worid, though 


vou have not like them, ſpent all your days 
in a white-ltmed chamber. 


Amuſe yourlelt at table with the ſtories 
vou ſuppole the land- lubbers will tell, when 
ſtonggering on ſhore, of what they have 
leen, and the hardſhips they have expert- 
enced at fea; whereas, inſtead of being ex- 
poſed to winds and weather, as you wire 
been, they have lain quietly in their beds, 
whilſt you have conducted them from port 
to port. 


When a langſinan relates a ſtory of ſome 
remarkable cuſtom of a country, and you 
have 
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have obſerved ſomething like it in an 
oppoſite quarter of the globe, flatly con- 
tradict him; for 'tis moſt likely, having 
only read about it, that he has millaken 


the place where it happened. Whenever a 


ſubject is broached that you do not under- 
ſtand, raiſe a horſe-laugh at it, in which 
you will certainly find one or two to join 
you ; for a converſation of this kind is jult 
as rude as the ſpeaking french in a com- 


pany where ſome individuals are ſtrangers 
to the language. 


Exprels your aſtoniſhment at the quanti- 
ties of wine drank by many of your mell- 


mates, and if any of them drink ſweet'ned 


wine and water, call them miſſes; but as 
to yourlelf, do not neglect grog, the ai 
beſt friend, and the main ſupport of the 
britiſh navy; telling them what quantities 
you drank, when {lowing ſugars in the 
Welt-India trade. | 

Do 
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Do not be ſcrupulouſly nice, when on 
board, in your ule of the above liquor, 
but drink it at leaſt half and half, ſo as to 
do you good, and beſtow it with all 
freedom on your mates and the quarter- 
maſters: for though 1t may very conſider. 
ably increaſe the general debt of the meſs 
to the purſer, who may deliver you your 
account out of form, when he gives in 
the others, yet he cannot venture, after 
what you mult have done for him, to 
demand the payment of it. | 


I adviſe the matters to perſevere ſtrongly 
in their efforts for a general half-pay. 
Moſt of them have ſerved ſeven, and many 
of them ten years, in the collier and mer- 
chant employs, and the appointed ſervitude 
in the navy, for a heutenant, is only fix, 
ſo that they ought to have at leaſt as good 
a proviſion for life ; particularly as they 
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ſhare the ſame prize-money, - and have, in 
inal} ſhips. pictty much the ſame duty on 
went, beſides the laborious ones below, 
of itudying pilotage and the lunar obſerva— 
tion, accommonadling the loy-book, regulat- 
ing the .ccounts of the warrant-olncers, 


ſtowing the hoid, &c. &c. 


SURGEON. 
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* any libertine of the ſhip's 
company, comes to you with a 
-ertain falhionable complaint give him 
lictly a reſtringent injection of white 
' vitriol, and he will be apparently cured in 
1 few days, and with very little trouble to 
ou. His diſorder will probably make its 


appearance again in two or three months, 


which you can always attribute to his own 


jmprudence. As often as this happens, ſo 


many fiſteen ſhillings' in your pocket, and 
the ſailor will be properly puniſhed for the 
ſaameſul and abominable vice that cauſed 
his malady. It is even probable that aſter 
two or three of theſe cures, you may cure 
him of his propenſity to it, or at leaſt 


incapacitate him for its indulgence. 
N As 
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As you will always find it advantageou; 
to be upon good terms with the officers of 
the ſhip, to make your court to them with- 
out expenſe, give the portable ſoup allowed 
tor the ſick, to the wardroom ſteward to 
put into the pea ſoup. Belides the above 
mentioned advantage, you will poſlibly 
improve the health of the officers, doubt- 
leſs of conſequence in proportion to thcir 
command. 


Above all, ſtrive to cultivate a friendſhip 
with the purſer and captain's clerk, who 
will aſſiſt you in charging fiſteen ſhillings 
for a venereal cure, againſt the wages of 
all the run men, to whom it will be no 
loſs, as they forfeit their pay by deſertion, 
and as for the ſcandal, a deſerter cares 
very little about it. 

Bag: 

By way of ſaving the reſloratives that 
are allowed to you under the denomination 

of 


— 
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of neceſſaries, apply to the captain, and 
the wardroom mels, for ſoup and freſh 


meat, and as it is in the name of the lick, 
it will be difficult for them to refuſe you. 
If it happens that you are at any time with- 
out the above neceſſaries, you run no riſk, 
for you know nobody is a judge of your 
practice. 


When you go out of the ſhip, always 
carry with you the keys of the medicine 
cheſt, as it is probable that your mates in 
your ablence, might make free with the 
cinnamon water and other cordials. It a 
man ſhould be wounded by a fall, or taken 
ſuddenly ill, in your abſence, it will be 
ealy, if there is a boat on board, to ſend 
lor the ſurgeon of another {hip, ſhould 
there be one in port. It there ſhould be no 
opportunity of procuring afliltance, and the 
man ſhould die before you come on board, 
that is no fault of yours, for you are not 

N 2, expected 


if 


expetted to make yourſelf a priſoner in the 
ſhip, nor to leave your property to thc 
mercy of others. 


When any ſeamen come to you with 
fevers or ſcorbutick complaints, order them 
to take a quart of ſalt water a day, and you 
will not only ſave your remedies for mor? 


ſerious diſorders, but the fellows will one 
way or other ſoon be our of your lift. If 
any of them {ſhould retule or complain of 


your remedy, reprelent to the captain, by 
way of puniſhing them, that their ill ſtate 
of health renders it neceſſary to ſtop their 


grog; and aſter they have had nothing to 


drink for fome days, but the water which 
generally ſimks at ſea, it is likely that they 
will compound for a draught of the ſalt 
element, in favour of Heir /þrytts, On all 
occaſions when your patients are refrac— 
tory, ſton their grog. 


4 
Alter 
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Alter viſiting the ſick who are confined 
to their hammocks, order the loblolly man, 


when you go to the cockpit to preſcribe for 


them, to ring the bell, that is, to jingle 
lore and alt, the brals mortar and peſtle. 
You need not be at the trouble of remain- 
ing below to examine thoſe who repair to 


this ſummons, as they will but conſiſt of 


venereals and other {hight caſes. The for- 
mer are now become fo common on board 
tue King's ſhips, as to be almoſt wholly dil- 
regarded, and generally expected to keep 
watch. By leaving theſe to your mates 
who will uſe every convenient means to 
cure them, you will open to the young 
practitioners, an ample field. of uny1ove- 
ment; and if they do not ſucceed in their 


ellorts, the fellows, wearied with conſine- 


ment and nauſeating drugs, will return to 
duty, and leave you to reap the fruits of 
your labour in delivering to the captain, a 


daily account of their names and dilcaſe. 
When 
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When a man is brought to you in action, 
with a wound in his leg or arm, do not 
ſtand in fo buſy a moment, conſulting on 
the poſſibility of ſaving the limb, but of 
with it at once. This will ſave you trouble, 
and the pain of probing to the man, belides 
lecuring him a tolerable penſion, if he 
ſurvives the operation. 


It will very much increaſe your emolu— 
ments, It you can prevail on the loblolly 
man, or any one elſe in your intereſt, to 
bring on board, fine girls who have a 
certain malady. 


recommend it to the ſurgeons, to halen 
their application to parliament for a bettet 
and more extenſive half pay; and heartily 
wiſh them ſucceſs: for as a writer in one 
of the late papers humorouſly obſerve 
that they killed more during the laſt war 


than 


(9%) 


than the French, they certainly, one and 
all, deſerve a handſome gratuity for life, 
for the vaſt trouble and expenſe of 
medicines, that ſuch an exertion of their 
abilities muſt-have naturally colt them. 
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Believe it is hardly neceſſary to advife 

you to ſtudy the diſpoſition of the cap- 
tain, who has it much in his power to 
augment or leſſen your ſalaries. Relate to 
him any little tales which you may think 
pleaſing to his car, and repeat every thing 
you may hear to his diſadvantage at the 
wardroom table, that he may know how 
to diſtinguiſh his friends from his enemies, 
I wou!d likewiſe recommend it to you to 
make him a preſent now and then of a few 
dozens of wine, and tho' a ſhip has very 
little in common with heaven, it will be 
repaid vou ſeven fold, for the captain will 
ertainly have gratitude enough to give 


vou certificates ſpecilying pipes of wine 
ſtore in a gale of wind, when perhaps it 


Was 


1 


#25 actually a dead calm, for which cer 
tifcates you will be allowed credit at the 


navy ollice. 


Whenever a man deſerts, you may very 
ſafely charge againſt his wages, a few 
pounds of tobacco, and a few articles of 
op clothing; particularly ſhoes, for it is 
natural to ſuppoſe that when he prepared 
to march off, he provided himſelf with a 


lock for his journey. 


As the olſicers, without conſidering the 
expenſe you are at for candles, very often 
bave lights in their cabins, whenever you 
ſee one of them ſtep out of his apartment, 
whip in, and blow out his candle. If he 
mould be offended at the too frequent 
repetition of this picce of economy, you 
can always pretend the fear of fire, which 
would particularly affect you, as you have 


vait property on board. 
0 When 
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When m company with the captain ; 


clerk you correct the flop book, and fear 
that in the entry ſome articles have been 
neglected, to ballance the Joſs, you py; 
little items againſt the wages of the ſailor, 


who have moſt pay due, take care not 0 


make ſuch a blunder as was committed hv 


a puricr*fome years ago, who in the cour{: 


of a long voyage charged ten pounds ſo: 


tobacco, againſt the pay of a ſeaman who 


was known to have always had it 1a aver- 


lion. 


Contrive if you can to put the ward- 
room ſautters out of the way, which will 
prevent the candles burning out ſo faſt as 
they would do if kept conſtantly ſnuffed. 


a . - 

When you go to fea for a three months 

cruiſe at the end of the autumn, do not 
| | ? BY 

carry with you a flove for the wardroom, 


but 
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but pretend that „ou have forgot to buy 
one, or that you have left it aſhore to be 
mended, and you will ſve at leaſt halt a 
chaldron of coals. 


When you demand beer in ſummer, al- 
ways take on board as large a quantity a3 
polſible, and the conſequence will be that 


one halt will be four before the other hall 


is drank. As ſoon as it begins to grow a 
little tartiin, you may venture to leave it 
to the dilcretion of the crew, and you wil 
til fave halt the allowance. The acid of 
the beer will ſerve to correct the ſcorbuticx 
habits of the ſeamen. 


When at length they complain of i, 


and you hold a ſurvey which condemns it 
as four, ſtinking, and uniit for men to 
drink, you may prevail with the maſter 
and his mates, to make up for its having 
been ſhameſully /weated, as the ſailors ex- 

Q 2 Press 
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prels it, on firſt coming to ſea, to throw a 
few additional hogſheads into the report ol 
ſurvey. 


If the quartermaſters in the cable: ticr, 
through a cranny leading into the aſter 
hold, ſhould be caught in the act of ſtealing 
ſpirits from a caik placed conveniently 
by them for that purpoſe, vou may pretend 
that you have before milled large quant. 
ties which muſt have gone that way, be- 
fides a valt deal loft in flowing, by the care- 
lefIneis of the above people and the maſter's 
mates, and the captain, out of pity, wil 


order an accidental expenſe of any quantity 


vou think it late to point out to him. 


Ii the clerk, who in a literal ſenſe ſhould 
be more your ſervant than the captains, 
does not entirely devote himſelf to your 
purpoles, deprive him, when the {hip is 
ordered to take charge of a convoy of 
merchantmen 
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me:chantmen, of his cuſtomary perquiſite 
on delivering to the maſters their failing 
in{iructions, by putting it into the heed of 
one of the lieatenants, by way of a little 
amuſement, to ſend for the papers into the 
captain's cabin, and deliver them himſelf 
as they are called for. As many of the 
mailers may preſs upon him at once in his 
new office, prevail on the marine officer or 
ſome other idle hand, to lend his aſſiſt— 
ance. 


If your ſhip has victualled at a foreign 
port where any ſpecies of proviſions pur— 
chaſed was enormoully dear, pretend to 
our meſſmates and the other gentlemen, 
on ſettling a final account with them for 
proviſions received from you more than 
their allowance, that your expenditure of 
that article has greatly exceeded the pro- 
portion, and that the ſurplus will be 
charged in the lump, by the victualling 

Hard 
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board, at the ſorcign price, and rate it in 
their debt to you proportionably. Be very 
cautious not to let a word of this eſcape you 
previous to the reckoning, as the idea of 
faving two thirds might inddluce them to 
make a purchale on fhore, that would 
ſrultrate the ſucceſs of your manceuvre. 


As yours is an office of great truſt, 
many articles when you are bound foreign, 
will be ſent on board by ſtrangers, to your 
charge. If you ſhould in this way receive 
caſlis of tongues, or Jars of pickles, it will 
be needleſs for you to minute down to whom 
they are addreſſed, as they will molt likely 
ſpoil before half paſſage over. As ſoon as 
the pickle has deſtroyed the ſuperſeription, 
open them zn the preſence of a meſſmate or 
ro, and deliver them to the wardroom 
ilewaid, for uſe. 


CUAPLAILY, 
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CHAPLAIN 


Sea chaplain is, generally ſpeaking, a 
4A clerical beau; wears white ſtockings, 
ruffles to his ſrt, and ſometimes a long 
tail of borrowed hair tied to his own; 
ſrequents the coffee-houſe, and makes ad- 1 
rances publickly to the bar-maid. Theſe ! 
little liberties are not blameable, conſidering. 0 
his connection with the military. Neither 
is it neceſlary that on board he ſhould 


preſorve all the gravity of his profeſſion, ly 

1 
or as his example will not correct, fo his 1 
participation cannot inereaſe the looſeneſs 4 


ol wardroom converſation. I would there- 
tore adviſe him to accomodate himſelf with 
all Lecoming pliability to the manners of his 
companions, to ſing a baudy ſong in his 
turn, and whenever a party is made, in 
Gods name let the parion get drunk. 


As 
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As the chaplain's cabin in the gunroom 
is retired and convenient, he will ſhow the 
goodnels of his character, by indulging the 
officers with the uſe of tt, whenever they 
ſen for the wife or miſtreſs of a ſailor 1 
mend a holem a ſtocking, Let it be under- 
ſtood that I mean when he has not the ſame 
occaſion for it himſclt. 


Nothing is more diſagreeable than long 
unneceſſary ceremonies. At the burial of 
a corple on board ſhip, two or three len- 
| tences rapidly repeated, and ending with 
„we commit his body to the deep”, will 
ſuffice inſtead of the long funeral ſervice. 


The dead man will be as well ſatisfied, the 
-11 


hungry fiſh better, and the chaplain will 


catch no cold. 


MIDS HIPMAN. 


7 
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MIDSHIPMA N. 


FOLLOW che example of experienced 
officers, as the ſureſt way to become a 

good one yourſelf. Therefore whenever 

you obſerve the lieutenant leave the deck 

in his watch, go below likewtle and leave 

a Ln with the command, who being 
win the ſervice is a ſlave to his duty. 


; 8 


ham 


If it happens that the midſhipman w 
vou are to relieve, has not been long at 
ea, you may keep him upon deck an hour 
or two aſter his watch is finiſhed. By theſe 
means you will give him a greater oppor— 
tunity of learning his buſineſs, in which he 
cannot have too much practiſe, and you 
will not be obliged to hurry down your 
tnner and ſupper. If when he is relicved 
he finds all the falt pork gone, there will be 

1 lets 


— — — 
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leſs danger of his getting the ſcurvy which 


ſo frequently attacks young ſailors. 


Cultivate an acquaintance with the purler, 


and if you can make him believe that you 
are a decent young man, it is likely that 


he will ſpare you a little ſpirits or wine 
above your allowance, for which you may 
pay him or not, as you find it moſt conve- 
nient. He cannot oblige you to it, as he 


is forbid to ſell the king's proviſions. 


When you have the watch upon the poop, 
and a favourable opportunity offers, ſtick 
pins in the heads of one or two of the fowls 


belonging to the captain or the wardroom, 
and when the poulterer finding them dead 


is going to throw them overboard, beg him 
to give them to you, under the pretence 
that you want the guts to bait fiſh-hooks, 
or that you have occaſion for the feathers, 

and 
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and you will find them to make excellent 
{oup. 


Be very civil and obliging to the captain's 
ſteward, who flattered by any notice taken 
of him by an officer, will invite you to his 
little parties, when he treats with the 
captain's beſt wine. 


BOATSWALN, 
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BOATS WAI 


1 


S the general complaint made acaini! 


people of your proſelſion 18 that they 
have not © enough of the devil“ in them: 
ſingle out the amen who are moll h ated by 
their ollicers. and treat them with all poſühle 
ley erity. In capital offences you will be 
employed as morc eo in the buſi— 
nels than your mates, to inllict the puniſh. 
ment. Here you Fe give a proof of your 
ddrefs, not only in the force of the laſhes, 
but in your manner ot applying them. For 
this purpoſe 1 You may clear tne tails of your 
cat, by drawing them thro' your teeth. 
When you are ordered to puniſh a man ſor 
whom you have a ogare, give your arm a 
jerk that will throw the appearance of force 
upon the flroke, without the effect. 


When 
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When a difireſſed landiman comes on 
board with a long coat, as it can only re- 
mind him of is misfottunes, whip out your 
3 1nd dock him to the waiſt. He will 
now bo better calculated to run about as a 
. to which poſt he will molt pro- 
bebly be appointed, and will be ſuſhciently 
marked tor paiiime by the ſallors. without 
the diſlinction of being a Jornny Long-Codt. 


As the purſer uſually regulates the num- 
ber of ſervants kept on boa d. and gets the 
ablent ones muſtered by the clerk of the 
check, and as you have generally very ac- 
cuſtomed to wait upon yourieif, and can 
at the worſt of times get your little purpoſes 
anſwe red by a a ſweeper, you may defire that 
your ſervants be of the number abſent, and 
make a wet and dry bargain with him for 
tactr proviſions ; that is, you are to ſecure 

ac fpirits or wine, and he to take the ſolid 
1: at If you cannot drink the extra 


a! Howvance 


F ' 
t 4 
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a bum-boat-man of your acquarntance. Let 
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allowance without making a beaſt of your. 
ſelf, which you are not allowed to do at fea, 
you may cag it for harbour ſervice. 


The brooms you are allowed being very 
inſufficient to the purpoſes they are needed 
for, get the commanding officer's permiſſion 
to collect {weepings, ſuch as bits of rope- 
yarn, &c. to give 1n exchange tor them to 


him bring on board a few every day whit 
you are in harbour, under pretence that he 
is getting them made purpolely, and you 
will have leiſure to collect ends of rope that 
would anfwer no intention without ſplicing, 
a practice much abominated in men of war; 
with other materials of the like trivial 
nature. The ſale of theſe will procure you 
a /iþ of grog, which is to you a very ſeri- 
ous purpoſe, and will enable you to keep 
holiday with your yeoman and mates who 
have lent a hand towards earning it, 

The 


I. 
a , 


Wor 


The captain, defirous of working a mir- 
acle, to keep you aloof from the ſhip's crew, 
and render you reſpected amongſt them, 
may invite you on a particular occaſion to 
his table. As this 1s an amazing conde- 
ſcenſion in him, you muſt ſhow your humi— 
lity, when aſked to drink a glaſs of wine, 
by obſerving that grog 1s good enough for 
vou; and when you are requeſted to give 
your toalt, you can ſurely do no leſs than 
laſt has honour. 


GUNNER. 


—_— ĩ r 
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DN 


N the french and ſome other ſervices, 
the poſt vou are charged with is filled 

by perſons well {killed in the ſcience of gun- 
nery, and the arts that have a relation to it. 
But the engliſh, who ſcorn to be inſtructed 
in a buſineſs that has rendered them famous 
for ſo many ccitunes, adopt a differen 
plan. The officers will ſce the guns loaded, 
ard point them for you, as well on the 
molt trivial occaſions, as in action ; and you 


| have nothing to do but to fee the powder 
carefully handed up, and when all is over, 


the magazine put to rights, and the guns 
duly ſecured. When at firſt, you pals an ex- 


amination before the veterans of your corps, 
2 ſlight krowledge of the five leading rules 0: 


arithmetiek, and one or two little particulars 
which 


hich every ſorccaſtie-man knows as well as 
rourſelf, will ſurmount all ditficulties, pro— 
vided you are only able to pay the fees. 


As the gunner is generally eſteemed a 
careful hand, the captain may deliver into 
your charge and meis, a young gentleman 
or two on whom he docs not wiſh too 
ſuddenly to beſtow an orlop education. 
You will be dilcreet enough not to grant 
them indulgences which would render them 
unfit for the life to winch they are deſtined, 
but give them wholeſome gruel in a morn- 
ing, and let them waſh down their biſcuit 
and butter in the afternoon with beer, 
which is better than the rack-gut flop they 
may have a craving for. The allowance 


made you for their ſupport will preſerve 


your own et, und will make up for your 
trouble and the inconvenience of being 
cronded in vour cabin. 


CARPENTER 
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CAKPENTER 


AS yours is a profeſſion that no one on 

+ board ought to underſtand but your: 
ſelf, requelt the ofhcers, and enjoin the ſea- 
men, never to meddle with your tools, but 
in all their little neceſſities to apply to 
yourſelf or your mates. This will prevent 
an idle waſte of nails, &c. and will obviate 
waat in a frigate you would otherwiſe find 
a very great difficulty. The young gen- 
tlemen who ſleep before yours and thc 
gunner's cabin, will unleſs you interfere, 
be conitartly diſturbing your little ſocieties, 
in lixing their cots and hammocks, and 
nailing up their ſcreens. If regardleſs 
of your remonſtrances one of them ſhould 
be very noliy, ſally upon him ſuddenly, 
and give him a ſevere ſtroke on the check. 


Should he conſtrue this into an inſult. 
and 
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and reſent it accordingly, apologize by 
gaying that you thought it was one of the 
cabin boys who are inceſſantly creating 
you ſome diſturbance. 


The leather allowed you to repair the 
{l1p's pumps being ſeldom needed for that 
purpoſe, and making very good ſoles for 
ſhoes, when you do not want it yourſelf 
for that uſe, beſtow it on thoſe who can in 
ſome way make you a return. But as this 
will expoſe you to many ſolicitations, when 
a md{hipman who has been careleſs enough 
to wear his laſt pair of ſhoes off their bot- 
toms, addreſſes himſelf to you, aſk him 
very ſeriouſly it he wants the leather for 
pumps or ſhoes; when he replies the latter, 
tell him how exceedingly ſorry you are that 
ou cannot oblige him, as the king allows 
jou nothing but pump-leather. 


COOK. 
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„„ ge os - 55s ob 


S every thing of an olly nature is apt 


to cauſe bilious complaints, boil the 
meat an hour or two more than the uſual 


time, and you will extract every particle 
of fat, by the ſale of which your profits 
will put you on a par with the other warrant 
ollicers. 


T N. 
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